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Christmas 1938 


We bring greetings of jou 
and gifts of praise to yon 
fulm stand on the ramparts 
of education. 


We of Arizona State 
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University share your fight 


SS 


to preserue the 


Christian Ideals 


SS 


of Lducation in these 


perilous times. 
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Ceacher: 
No title more noble; 
No fork more enduring: 


No hatile more holv. 
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om SALT SOLARIUM 


— 


America’s Railroads Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be surprised to 
learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes for food seasoning. Its 
chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all salt production goes into the manufac- 
ture of chemicals such as chlorine and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient 
in glassmaking. And to ‘‘pass the salt’’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines 
calls for plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 


LIMESTONE 








Salt wells are drilled deep into 
the earth. Water is then pumped 
into deposits of solid rock salt. 
The water dissolves the salt, and 
the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


Salt mines yield about half of 
America’s salt. Mined in much 
the same manner as coal, rock 
salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and 
in refining oil, gold and silver. 


The brine is evaporated in con- 
tainers called vacuum pans. Live 
steam boils the brine until the 
water evaporates and salt crystals 
form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed. 


Salt lakes provide most of our 


sun-dried salt. The brine is 
pumped into shallow ponds. Heat 
from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is then 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 


salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt indus- 


try with low-cost and dependable transportation is another ex- 
ample of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 
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LITERATURE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


LITERATURE Four beautiful books of readings which develop under- 
OF ADVENTURE standing. appreciation, and enjoyment of good litera- 
ture. All the selections, many by contemporary authors, 
are good writing — and good reading; all were thought- 
fully chosen to make reading attractive to teen-agers. 
Full headnotes, introductions, and questions assure the 
student’s comprehension of what he reads. All four 
books are handsomely illustrated with a varied use of 
color. 


LITERATURE 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


LITERATURE 
OF AMERICA In these books you will find stories that develop a love 
of America and worth-while attitudes. Students are en- 


couraged to read further through references to many 


other books. 
LITERATURE 


OF ENGLAND 
Unusually complete TEACHERS’ HANDBOOKS for each 


text provide an enriched program of development read- 
ing. lesson plans, answers to text questions, back- 
ground information, many activities, and teaching aids. 


For more information, write to - 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover Street, Palo Alto, California 


Represented by Cecil J. Simpson 
7820 East- South Loma Land Drive 
McDowell Parkway 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
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In Research... 


the SITUATION 1s 
CRITICAL 


*”CRITICAL” is the scientist's word for an atomic re- 

actor which has been ‘turned on’ like TRIGA, the 
multi-purpose research reactor pictured above dur- 
ing installation at the University of Arizona. 


Critical too, is the ever-increasing need for added 
research facilities to meet the challenge of educating 
the scientists of tomorrow. 


This challenge is being met today at the... 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


TUCSON 


TRIGA was designed and installed by 
General Atomic Corp. under a grant 
from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Editorial Comment — 


What Is Your 
Attitude? 


By Orval Sans, 
Vember ARA Editorial Board 
The statement made by the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is more true today than 
ever before in man’s history. “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 


We, as educators, are well aware that 
our personal attitudes and reactions are 
easily communicated to our students. It 
is our responsibility to make certain that 
our attitudes and reactions are the kind 
we want our students to receive. This is 
not to say we sheuld attempt to develop 
false attitudes and reactions. It does call 
for a careful personal evaluation of our 
attitudes and thinking. 

The 


whether we like it or 


new era of which we are a_ part 
not is perhaps no 
more frightening or challenging than any 
other new era man has entered in the past. 
No doubt man was just as frightened and 
anxious with the discovery of fire as we 


are with the discovery of atomic energy. 


Cause To Be Frightened 


Man’s experiments with water transpor- 
tation before he succeeded were perhaps 
just as frustrating as his attempts at space 
travel are today. The discovery of gun 
powder gave man cause to be frightened 
but he learned to live with it and develop 
some control of its use. The same can be 

Man tried 
many experiments in government and most 


true of atomic energy. has 
likely will try more but this does not mean 


improvement might not be achieved. 
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It is our responsibility as educators 


whether in the classroom as a teacher or 
administrator to be 


certain we are making an intelligent and 


in the office as an 
honest evaluation of today’s events and 
tomorrow's possibilities. 


Man’s Progress 


We are naturally aware that these are 
frightening times and that the future is 
dark and uncertain but hasn’t this been 
true throughout most of man’s history? 
Yet, we must acknowledge the fact that 
man has certainly come a great distance 
and through some rather uncertain and 
trving eras of history. Some eras saw him 
make progress and during others he lost 
ground. The tally up to now does show a 
great deal more in the gain column than 


in the loss column. 


Iiow much are each of us trying to make 
a clear and of all of 
man’s activity on the earth? Does it give 


honest evaluation 
you a certain thrill when you sum it all 
up? Do you look to the future with happy 
anticipation or is it fear? These questions 
are well worth considering because your 
answers can give you a clue as to what 
attitudes you may be helping your stu- 
dents develop. 

Some of us may be inclined to say, “The 
subject matter I am teaching has very 
little to do with man’s present confusion 
Turn to page 22 
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Knowledge Is 


Not Enough 


By Samuel B. Gould, 


President Antioch College 


The World of the 
Future Will 











lt has been a fascinating experience 
during the past months to listen to the 
many and varied voices all crying out 
over American education in the new per- 
spective of a nuclear and space age. The 
cacophony of sound has ranged from the 
shrill tones of invective and accusation 
to the deep intonations of impending doom 
intermingled with calm varitone notes 
telling us to take heart, that all is well, 
and that there is nothing to fear. 

To say that there was no residue of good 
Much 


is too early 


from all this would be inaccurate. 
good did come, although it 
to tell whether the benefits will be perman 
ent. But temporarily, at least, the Ameri 
can people were shocked to discover how 
Shabbily they had been treating their 
teachers and intellectuals in general. The 
citizenry were led to look more closely at 
what goes on today in the name of educa- 
tion. Bills were introduced into Congress, 
But 
emerge as law even though they may be 


And 


people will go on thinking and wondering, 


where they will remain. some will 


mild in their effectiveness. some 
particularly some educators who have had 
doubts before and greater ones now. 

Two basic and extreme philosophies of 
education seem to have ranged themselves 
counter to one another during the contro- 
versy of the past several months. One of 
these has been labelled the “life adjust- 
Editor's Note: 

This article is an exerpt from a longer address by 


President Gould. Copies of the full address may be ob- 
tained directly from Antioch College. 


6 


Demand More 


ment” or “progressive education” philo 
sophy and has been so castigated that to- 
day it hangs around the necks of some edu 
cators like an albatross, In opposition te 
the “life adjustment” view the virtues of 
the Little Red Schoolhouse, with its Spar- 
tan simplicity, have been brought out of re 
tirement, dusted off, and presented once 
The 


characteristics of early American educa 


more, good, stolid, down-to-earth 
tion have been set up again as a model. 
The intellectual growth of the undergrad 
uate college or even the secondary schoo! 
student is put forward as the only impo: 
tant element of this second philosophy. 
Concentration upon fundamentals, strong 
mental discipline, and abolition of “frills” 
are the planks of this educational plat 
form. 


Middle Ground for Agreement 

What seems to have been forgotten is 
that there is a middle ground where agree 
ment may be reached. If there has been an 
extreme adherence to the “life adjustment” 
philosophy, there is now an equally dang 
erous possibility that we shall swing to a 
similarly extreme concentration upon in 
tellectual growth to the exclusion of every 
thing else. 

There is not the slightest reason to be 
lieve that complete concentration on the 
intellect will develop the kind of creati 
vity, the sense *of personal responsiblity, 
or the maturity for which everyone seems 
to be pleading. It will not occur as an acei 
dental by-product. Wisdom 


is not neces 
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sarily a concomitant of the acquisition of 
knowledge, even knowledge about the high- 
ly vaunted humanities and liberal arts. 
Narrow-mindedness and immaturity and 
selfishness can be the results of a liberal 
arts education just as easily as magnanim 
itv and selflessness—possibly more easily. 
The key lies in two essentials for the ac 
quiring of wisdom once subject matter has 
been mastered: first, the personality of 
the teacher, and second, the relationship 
learned to the 


or relevancy of what is 


basic laws of life. 


Wisdom is rarely attained except 


through the interaction and counterstimu 
lation of personalities: the personality of 
the student, who stimulates the teacher to 
his best efforts by showing intellectual 
curiosity and an inordinate desire to find 
his place in the world; and the personality 
of the teacher, reacting to this welcome 
pressure from the student and possessing 
a mental breadth that opens the student’s 
eves to his true purpose for being. 

The component of wisdom as the goal 
of education transcends such things as 
subject matter and is rather the distilla 
tion of the teacher's experience, his values, 
his awareness of man in his most human, 
tarian aspects, his compassion for man’s 
Weaknesses, his zeal to assist in the cor 
rection of the world’s tragic blunders and 
It is the 


person Whom we ultimately remember as 


the amelioration of its illnesses. 


a teacher, not his subject matter. 
Materialism Distorts Education 

Hlorace Mann, Antioch’s first president, 
asked in one of his public addresses wheth- 
er the vouth in our schools were being 
educated in reference to themselves and 
their private interests only, or with regard 
to the great social duties and prerogatives 
More than 


a century later we are asking the same 


that await them in adult life. 


question, partly because of the way society 
acts and reacts upon students and faculty. 
The canker of materialism eating at the 
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heart of society today is similarly gnawing 
at the vitals of the liberal arts college, 
causing it to distort itself into strange 
shapes and fashions and to suceumb to 
society's pressures. Out of such distortions 
arise confusing interpretations of purpose 
and objectives, mystifying forays into vo- 
cational training and specialization, anti- 
thetical declarations of commitment to the 
values 
and at the same time to the encouragement 


strengthening of broad or basic 


of training techniques. These diversion- 
and 


about from the pressures upon the college 


ary activities courses often come 
to turn out “products” equipped to make a 
living Whether or not they are at the same 
time equipped to make a life. The college 
diploma as the open-sesame to a well-pay- 
ing job is for too often the sole motivation 
of the 


daughter to 


parent as he sends his son or 


the campus. Elements of 
training and technique, therefore, rather 
than broadly conceived attitudes have 
often become the false gods of education. 
Knowledge for its own sake is another clay 
ideal. And there are others, such as the 


present clamor for individuality. 
Individuality As An Ideal 

The great cry today is that we must 
beware the perils of conformity, and |] 
would agree that real dangers lie in this 
direction. But equally real dangers lie in 
the development of an incompleted or ar- 
kind of that 


gets beyond consideration of one’s self. 


rested individuality never 
Education can take part of the blame for 
this, but not all. The family can be given 
a share, too, in its frequent inability to 
life that 
withstand the tests of time. But this fune 


establish values in early will 
tion has more and more been shunted off 
on the educational system, which was in- 
tended to test and strengthen values, not 
originate them. Too many young people 
arrive near the end of college, therefore, 
with an 


interpretation of individuality 


Turn to page 28 





The Exceptionality of 
THE DELINQUENT 


By William C. 


Avaraceus, 


Director, NBA Juvenile 

We Americans, motivated by two basic 
principles, have undertaken the diffieult 
task of educating all the children of all 
the people. These two principles involve 


(1) 


and worth of each human personality; (2) 


the following concepts: the dignity 
belief in the rational or scientific method. 
In other words, we believe that there is no 
such thing as human rubbish and we have 
faith in facts and in research methodology 
to lead us to the right answer 

universal educational 


However, oppor- 


Delinauency Project 


tunity only begins to be achieved when we 
extend instructional services to all excep 
The 
child” is applied to all those youngsters 


tional children. term “exceptional 
who need special adjustive services be 
intellectual, or 


othe 


cause of their physical, 


personal-social differences from 
children. 

low good a job are we doing at present? 
As well as we can tell, from spot cheeks 
that have been made, it is estimated that 


one eighth of the school population would 
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fall into one of the many areas of excep 


tionality. This would mean that in any 


city or town about one child in twelve 





NEA INITIATES JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PROJECT 
Wil- 
from 


this artiele, Dr. 


Kvaraceus, Is on 


The author of 
liam ©, leave 
Boston University to direet a special 
project initiated this fall by the Nation 
al Education Association to help schools 
deal with problems of Juvenile delin 
quency. 

Dr. 
page Delinquency, 
published this October by the NEA De 
partment of Clasroom Teachers and the 
ASSO 
ciation as Number 15 in the series Wiha/ 


Kvaraceus is the author of a 32 


booklet, Juvenile 


American Educational Research 


Research Says to the Teacher (25e), 











needs special provision if we are to pre 
vide equal educational opportunity for all. 
Office ot 


Mducation indicate that only eighteen per 


Yet recent surveys by the U.S 


cent of the large number of children need 
ing special help are being adequately ser- 
ved. Roughly this means that only one 
child in five who needs special services is 
actually getting special aid. With the de 
linquent offender our record is not this 
good. In other words, these children are 
presently hidden in the regular classrooms, 
They are frequently themselves very con 
fused and more often than not are con 
fusing the teachers. 

The deviate or very different child has 
an extremely diffieult time in our culture 
The child 


unattractive, 


of cosmetics and conformity. 
who is different, difficult or 
all too frequently is misunderstood, mis 
judged, and very often rejected in the com 
munity. This is particularly true of the 


delinquent who thereby, presents some 
special problems. 

The delinquent is a rebellious child, full 
often 


met with equal hate and hostility on the 


of hate and hostility. But he is 
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part of the adult community. This emo- 
tional involvement make an objective and 
attain. 
Typically, the press and lay opinions—in 


therapeutic climate difficult to 


the guise of a common sense approach, as 
the thro-the- 
rowdies-out-of-school represent 
not so much an attack on the delinquency 


seen in curfew, woodshed, 


appeals 


problem as an out-and-out attack against 

the juvenile delinquent himself. 
Similarly, report in a west 

that, given the choice, they 


teachers 
coast study 
would least prefer to work with overt- 
aggressive offender, as against all othe 
tvpes of deviate children. In other words, 
the delinquent tends to be a “low man on 
the totem pole” of aecentability in the 
classroom. This is well illustrated by the 


Vakes His Mark” 


Photo from “Mike 
Individual attention to the needs of exceptional 


children is essential in juvenile 


delinquency. 


combating 


mass expulsion of delinquents in at least 
one large city in the United States. 

Of all exceptional children, the delinq- 
uent than others 


more defies precise 


Turn to page 23 
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Science Talent Search 


A Study 
Shows Small Schools 


Are Doing Well 


Daniel Chadwick 


At present there is an emphasis being ist in Washington D.C. a total of 320 
placed on the study of science. The high students, 
school curriculum is being scrutinized in A list of schools was made that have 
ail eas ai . eacniiita dh ake 
order to determine the best methods and produced finalists over the specified eight 
: ; , : vears that were covered by the study. A 
techniques for Improving the science cur ? ; : ‘ . 
E fo : | questionnaire was sent to each school that 
riculum. Kach Vear, the Seience Clubs of ° P : — 
had students as finalists in the Science 
‘rica Ss sors a Scie ‘eT: > Search. nN ‘ ‘ ene 
America sponsors a Science Talent Search ralent Search Contest. In addition to cer 
In order to shed some light on outstanding — tajn specified questions the questionnaire 
science students development, a study was yequested any information that might in 
made of the finalists for eight years, 1950- dicate what the school had done to produce 
57. During this period of time, 40 students outstanding students in science. The re 


were selected each year to appear as final- ports given and tabulated as follows: 


Vo. of Schools Classification of Comments 
53 Credited teachers with development 
21 High intelligence 
20 Science programs 
13 Students interest in Science 
10 Science Project work 
10 Parental aid and encouragement 
10 Science Fairs 
7 Science equipment in schools 


Science Clubs 


S: 


Ability grouping in the high schools 
Guidance in school work 

Students’ devotion of spare time in science 
Karly recognition of students’ ability 
Curriculum Specialist in Science 


Small classes 


a i OO He He OT 


Competition in school work 
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According to the comments recorded and 


tabulated, teachers were credited to a 


large degree with the development of out 
standing students in Science Talent 


It 


received 


Search. Was surprising to find that 


teachers more than seven times 


the amount of mention of well equipped 


laboratories. High individual intelligence 


Size of School 
Hnrolment 
1-400 
101-700 
701-1000 
1001-2000 
2001-and over 


It was not possible to draw any conclu 
sions about the average daily cost because 
of difference between school districts and 
states in computing such cost. The cost of 
operating public schools could not be com 
pared with the operational cost of private 


amd parochial schools. There were replies 


Interest in science developes anywhere, 
anytime. 


for 252 students in the study. Of these 


232 students, 201 attended public schools, 
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followed 


science programs in the schools, 


was ranked second closely by 

A major factor in edueation today is 
the cost. Each school was asked to give 
the cost of education for their school dis- 
trict based on average daily attendance 
cost. These findings were broken down 
into school size 


categories arbitrarily 


chosen as follows: 


Range of Cost 
$186-604 
257-480 
144-600 
184-529 


96-936 


lrerage Cost 
$348 
326 
308 
335 


103 


10 were private school students, 16 at- 
tended parochial schools, and 5 attended 
that 


ties. Private and public schools account 


schools were operated by universi- 
for approximately 11¢¢ of the students as 
with the fact that than 
of the nation’s students attend such 


compared 
10% 


less 


schools. 

An objective of the study was to ascer- 
tain what size schools the finalists attend- 
ed when they won. The results were 


as 
follows: 
Hnrolment of School 
1-100 
101-200 
201-500 
301-400 
101-500 
501-600 
601-700 
TOL-SOO 
801-900 
901-1000 
1001-1100 
1101-1200 
1201-1500 
1301-1400 
1401-1500 
1501-1600 


Vumober 


Turn to page 18 
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Professional News and Notes 


THE MERIT SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM IS NOW 
in its fourth year. It was founded in 1955 
with grants of $20 million from the Ford 
Foundation and $500 thousand from The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Spon 
sors have thus far awarded $12 million 
worth of scholarships, and have pledged 
an additional $4.5 million. Over 2,300 of 
the nation’s most able students are now 
holding Merit Scholarships at some 325 
colleges. Nearly one million high school 
the massive 


students have been tested in 


talent hunts. 


FOUR YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 60 MORE 
students, to start in the fall of 1959, will 
be awarded Proctor & 
(ramble’s Scholarship Program ; 50 under 


the the 


this year under 


General Program and 10 under 

Women’s College Program. 
Two-thirds of the scholarships are to 

be in the field of liberal arts with majors 

other than science, one-third in science 

or engineering. 

the liberal the 


science-engineering grants, students may 


Under either arts or 


select any course of study they wish to 
pursue. 


THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
an NEA department, is NEA’s 21st de 
partment to establish headquarters at 
the NEA Center in Washington, D.C, Nine 
NEA 


of Washington. 


departments still located outside 


ISTH CHRISTMAS 

National Council of 
(NCTM), De 
the Sheraton-MeAlpin 
Hotel in New York City, will hear Dr. 


James B. 


DELEGATES TO THE 
NEA’s 
Mathematics 


cember 28-30, at 


MEET 
ing of the 


Teachers of 


Conant, President-Emeritus of 


Harvard and former U. 8. Ambassador of 
West Germany, and New York City’s new 
ly appointed superintendent of schools, 


John J. Theobald. 


THE CURRICULUM LIBRARY OF THE COLLEGE 
of Edueation of the University of Arizona 
is interested in securing all new or revised 
Courses of Study issued by any and all 
Arizona School Districts, including both 
elementary and secondary schools. Please 


address such 


Curriculum Li 
brary, College of Education, University of 


items to: 


Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ARI- 
zona, along with those in thirteen other 
states and the District of Columbia,* are 
eligible to apply for John Hay Fellow 
ships for 1959-1960. The approximately 
sixty Fellows selected for that period will 
be on leave for one academic year during 
which they will follow a program of stud 
of the 
at five fellowship centers: 


ies in the broad area Humanities 
University of 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwest- 
ern and Yale Universities. 

DURING THE 1958 MEETING OF THE WORLD 
the 


Teaching Profession, in Rome, where edu 


Confederation of Organizations of 
cators from 60 nations were represented, 
the that next 
year’s meeting of the WCOTP assembly 
will be held at the NEA Center in 
Washington, D. C., during the first week 
in August, 1959. 


announcement was made 


new 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION IS SPON 
soring a number of Academic Year Insti- 
tutes for high school teachers of science 
and mathematics in 1959-60. They have 
1959 
having applications mailed to the Director 


set a deadline of January 15, for 
of any particular institute. 

For brochure, application forms, and 
further information, address: 

Professor Robert A. Rogers, Director 

Academic Year Institute 

Department of Science 

Iowa State Teachers College 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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“They ‘That Reap Must 
Sheaf And Bind” 


By John M. Koerner 


President, Arizona Education Association 


Our erities are right. Too many of our 
present-day students are not getting the 
We mal- 
igned educators have said this for years. 
the 


quality education they deserve. 


During thirties our country spent 


514° of its national income on education: 


today the figure is only 344%. A genera- 
tion ago double sessions were unknown in 
Arizona; today the percentage of young 
sters on double and extended day sessions 
in Arizona is double the national average. 
the 


schooling 


Those on double session are denied 


equivalent of two months of 


each school year. 


Committee Survey 


A Phoenix citizen committee survey 
shows that their city high schools pay 
college graduates a starting salary $1,000 
less per year than that paid by industry 
in the capital city. Superior college people 
will not be enticed into teaching at these 
figures. We can’t count on devotion and 


climate to supply numbers of teachers 
sufficient to meet the demands of today. 
No, our students are not getting the qual- 
itv education they should have. 

Our critics are right on a second charge. 
Discrimination is as prevalent in Arizona 
as it is in Little Rock. Our discrimination 
is not based on pigmentation but on place 
of residence. Our variety is aimed at both 
the student and the school district home 
owner. In Arizona, school tax rates vary 
from more than $10 to less than 50 cents 
per $100 assessed valuation. 

The story of two Arizona storks: One 
district Y. The 
other stork delivered his package of joy 


delivered his bundle in 


in district Z These babies were supposed 
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to be delivered as twins but the second 
stork became confused and made his de- 
livery in an identical home of identical 
vintage, material, plan, and cost in an 
Now Junior Z 
gets a good education and papa a modest 
rate of 50 $100 
assessed valuation, while Cousin Y gets a 


adjoining school district. 


school tax cents per 
suffers 
rate! If the 
ALPS Minimum Essentials Bill were law 
the latter $3.19. 


babies are 


modest education and Daddy Y 
under a $8.88 school tax 
rate would be 
real. These 
towns and 


today, 


These tax rates 
districts are 
Only 


the names have been withheld to protect 


are real. These 


real. The saving would be real. 
the legislature. 


Recently Arizona conservatives and 


liberals, Republicans and Democrats, lay 


John M. Koerner, World 
Geography and American 
Government teacher, 
North Phoenix High 


Nchool, Phoenix, Arizona 


people and educators, leaders from city 


and and mountain, have 
united under the banner of the Arizona 
League for the Public Schools (ALPS) to 


act in behalf of their Minimum Essentials 


ranch, desert 


legislation which would be a major step 


toward eliminating tax inequities and 
providing equality of educational oppor- 
tunities for Arizona’s students. 
(See page 14 for explanations) 

Talent and promise and need are found 
They 


Turn to page 19 


among all the youth of our state. 





How The Proposed Minimum Essentials Bill 





Will Benef 


Explanation 


(Based on 1958-59 adjusted school ADA and tax figures) 


Graph at right shows effect of the proposed bill on three types of elementary 


districts, which differ as to amount of assessed property valuation per child, 


The bill is designed to provide a more equal education opportunity for all 
Arizona students and spread part of the present burden of district: property tax 


pavers to state tax sources in which all pay an equitable part by: 


1. Adopting $300 per student ADA (average daily attendance) for elementary 


and $500 for high schools as being a minimum cost of school operation expenses. 


Each district would continue to receive $127.00 State ADA and $30.50 County 


ADA as under the present law. (see dark grey and white areas on graph) 


— 


Kach elementary district and each high school district would be required to 
levy at least a $1.00 tax rate each to qualify to receive state equalization funds. 


(see black area on graph) 


Then, each district would receive from state equalization fund an amount sut 

ficient to bring school program up to the minimum amounts of 1 above. (see light 

grey area on graph) 

The bill would also apportion to 1-teacher schools funds for a $5,000) program 
and 2-teacher schools—S$9,000. Kindergartens are included in the act and it would 
apportion all funds on a near-current basis. This would be done by taking the ADA 


of the previous year plus the increase of that vear over the previous year. 


The act would become effective upon adoption of a Constitutional Amendment 
authorizing the Minimum Essentials Program by proper vote of the electorate. Every 
Arizona County would benefit by the act and 91° of the elementary and high school 


students are in schools that would receive additional funds. 


The bill follows the general pattern used by other states in relieving district 
property taxes and equalizing educational opportunities. 43 other states now have 


school equalization programs. 


(Printed by permission of the Arizona 
League for Public Schools) 
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Arizona School Districts 


#300°° MINIMUM ESSENTIAL 
> S > 























AVERAGE RICH 
DISTRICT —DISTRICT DISTRICT 


The above graph figures for local tax yield (black area) and equalization aid (light 


grey area) would vary upward for high school districts to provide a minimum essen 
tials program of $500 per IDA. 
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Membership Notes 


And ‘Trends 


(". A. Carson, 


VEA Director for lrizona 


The theme of the recent 7-state NEA _ fession but to the cause of public educa- 
Conference on membership at Salt Lake — tion. 


City seemed to be that we should develo: — ° 
: _— elop Present trends indicate that Arizona 


will again reach its goal of 8500 members. 
We welcome this opportunity to express 


a unified feeling of all professional or 
ganizations. Mrs. Avis and I sat there 


rather complacent-like because obviously + 4s : 
' ; , "to the local leaders our appreciation of 
Arizona had sueceeded in doing that for ‘ 2s : . : 
' the inspiring work being done in accom- 
some years past! However, we snapped re : as 
. , td plishing this goal. Our appreciation also 
mut of a seeming smugness whet awne Mtge a" 
; ata ot? are 5 up to the Headquarters staff for the fine job 
on us that we had sold the idea of a . 
rm vga ex \ they are doing. 
unified profession to only 85% of the 


approximately 10,000 teachers in the 





State. We are failing to reach or impress 
upon the remaining 15% the value of sery- 


ices rendered by the national, state, or 


The NB A-AEBRA 1958-1959 
Vembership Now 8225 


and Climbing. 





local organizations, not only to the pro- 








how about that? 


There’s a rumor going round that arithmetic is 
getting more and more popular with boys and girls 
—that some youngsters are even saying arithme- 
tic’s fun! It all started with - 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 
Gunderson, Hollister, Randall, 
Urbancek, Wren, Wrightstone 


A series for grades 1-8 that includes: Texts, Work- 
books, Correlated Filmstrips, Manipulative Mate- 


rials, and outstanding Teacher's Editions. 


D. C. H E A T A ND CORBPAN ¥ 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 Representative: James Dee Filson 
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Among Our Keighbors 


By JOSEPH N. SMELSER 
Chairman of the A EA Editorial Board 


Classroom Boredom 


“Why don’t you like to study?” asked 
the little girl’s mother. 


“IT like to do something”, replied the 
little girl. 
“Studying is doing something, isn’t it?” 


“No, It just keeps me from doing some- 


thing.” 
In the early 1950's Stuart Chase (Power 

of Words) ventured to point out “seven 

defenses against boredom” in the class 

room : 

1. “Give children credit for 


more sense, 


more seriousness, more knowledge. 
Build 
the children already know. It is easier 
the 
their own sentences carries meaning 


the school curriculum on what 


to show them how 


structure of 


their meaning than to make them 


parse sentences in the book. 

Get the children to talk more to each 
work, and let the 
teacher talk less. Even in colleges the 


other about their 
lecture system is losing ground to the 
seminar with student participation. 

Organize the class in democratic lines 
rather 
The 
nor abdicate. 


than autocratic or anarchistiec. 


teacher should neither be Czar, 
Keep language in its place as a means 
rather than end. The accent should be 
not on studying English, but on using 
English to study history. 

Give students interesting nonverbal 
activities to offset the heavy emphasis 
on language. Give them a chance to 


express their feelings, let off steam. 
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Count on their spontaneous curiosity, 
which is always there unless it is sup- 
pressed. The greater the desire to learn, 
the less the teacher needs to teach.” 
Advice may be good, perhaps inspiring, 
but the 
quite another matter. Even younger chil- 


its application in classroom is 
dren have already “picked up” attitudes 
here and there which are hostile to eclass- 
room learning. 

A poignant observer at Antioch College 
says, “Edueation is the only commodity 
that the consumer tries to get as little of 
One of the 
teacher’s perplexing problems often is to 


as he can for his money.” 
create an oasis of learning in the middle 
of a desert. School problems cannot be 
isolated from cultural pressures which are 
inimical to good education. 


The young wife met her husband at the 
front door and said, “You can’t guess what 
I did today! Made and baked a pie!” 


“What? Why didn’t you phone me to 
pick up a frozen one. Would have a better 


pie and less trouble,” retorted he. 


Landslides of services, gadgets, prepared 
foods, manufactured clothing, canned en 
tertainment, and spectator “participation” 
have made deep inroads on people’s na- 
tural creative urges. Making money to buy 
machine creations isn’t a very good sub- 
stitute. Modern 


enough in the area of creative recreation. 


education hasn’t done 
This is true mostly because most communi- 
ties lack the variety and number of recrea- 
tional opportunities for people of all ages 
and talents. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained 
author to make money writing. 
Hundreds now making money 
every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write 
where and how to sell; and 
supply big lists of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of 
small checks in a hurry bring 
cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away—sSend for the free 
facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-Y, 7464 Clark St. 
Chicago 26, Illinois 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


sponsored by the 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


In co-operation with Stanford and 
Guadalajara professors, will offer, in 
June 29-Aug. 
7, courses in art, folklore, geography, 


Guadalajara, Mexico, 


history, language, and. literature. 
$233 covers tuition, board & room. 
Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stan- 


ford University, California. 


TOUR OF MEXICO 


For information, write to Professor 
Renato Rosaldo, Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona. 








Science (from page 11) 
Enrolment of School Vumber 
1601-1700 5 
1701-1800 5 
1801-1900 s 
1901-2000 
2001-2100 
2101-2200 
2201-2300 
2301-2400 
2401-2500 
2501-3000 
S001 or over 


Total 


Since there were reports on 232 of the 


contestants, it amounted to a reply per 


centage of 72160 of the study. 


The writer has been interested in small 
schools. This study shows 36 schools of 
100 or less enrolment have developed stu 
dents that have been finalists. This ae 
counts for a percentage of 15.60. A study 
completed by the U. S. Office of Eduea 
tion in 1950 found that approximately 
S607 of the nation’s school districts are 
400 or less. This figure has been quoted 
but a fact that is overlooked is that only 
15.12°7 of the nation’s students attend 
such size schools.' According to the find 
ings of the study the small schools have 
held their own. 


There was a total of 36 states in the 
study. New York State had the largest 
number of finalists with a percentage of 
32%. New York City accounted for 17% 
of the study. California was the second 
largest state with finalists with a percen- 
tage of 6% followed by Illinois, New Jer- 
sey and Ohio with percentages of 3.8¢7 to 
5.1%. 


1. Hutchins, Clayton D., and Munse, Albert R. 
“Expenditures for Education in Various 
Sizes of School Districts.” School Life 35: 
128; May 1953. 
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Sheaf and Bind 


(from page 13) 


are found in lumber camps and farm labor 


camps, in mushrooming suburban com 
munities and in decaying abandoned min 
ing towns, on millionaire drive and off 
skid row. <All are entitled to quality edu 
cation—not just those who live in select 
areas. 


little 
with people who pay lip service to equal 


I must confess I am a fed up 
itv of edueational opportunities but who, 
when the question is put to them as to 
where the financing is coming from, ery 
“Certainly not from me and mine!” 

The Rockefeller Report tersely summar- 
the “All the 


problems of the schools lead us back soon 


izes problem as follows: 


er or later to one basic problem—finane 
ing. It is a problem with which we can 


An ed 


ucational system grudgingly and _ tardily 


not afford to cope half-heartedly. 


patched to meet the needs of the moment 
.. What 
is necessary is a thorough, painful, politi- 
cally 


will be perpetually out of date . 


courageous overhaul of state and 


local tax systems.” 


Charged With A Duty 


Throughout America there is a demand 
for quality education for Johnny and a 


fair tax for Johnny’s dad. Throughout 


America voters trooped to the polls and 
chose legislators charged with a duty to 


solve this and other fundamental prob 


lems. From Massachusetts to California 
makers. 
the 


tide and against our own liberal tradition, 


the electorate selected liberal law 


In Arizona we chose to go against 


preferring that conservative minds head 
our government. It will be interesting to 
see Which forces will provide solutions to 
old fundamental problems and which once 
again will be “do-nothing” legislatures. 
They who reaped the harvest of votes 
now sheaf and bind. 
that 


must 


In order our students and we 


Turn to page 26 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s Leading Producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 


For complete catalogue write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 








EUROPE 
$898. 


12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL on MAY 26th, 
JUNE 16th, JULY 7th and 28th. European Grand 
Tour visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED... in 
cludes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First 
Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, First Class 
transportation in Europe, transfers, and even tips 
Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET NO. +~-€ 


‘<liaes CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 44-E 


Name = 





Address 





City 














It’s Important ‘To 
Get The 


By Die W. Price 


acts 


The facts are important. If you observe 


a man with buttons missing from his 
poorly ironed shirt, you don’t know wheth 
er to advise him to get married or divorced. 
You need more facts. 

When | was appointed AEA Executive 
Secretary last July, I had a partial pie- 
ture of the work of the NEA, but 


the complete facts of 


lacked 
its comprehensive 
service in education. In early October I 
was invited by the NEA to spend several 
days as its guest and personally survey 
its headquarters program. 

I was amazed at the myriad services of 
this great organization and its 750 staff 
personnel, My tour was under the direc 
Hi. Berns, Assistant Ex 
the NEA, 


signed Dr. Ivan A. Booker, of the Member 


tion of Dr. Karl 


ecutive Secretary of who 


as 


ship Division, as my guide. I spent a 
period in the huge warehouse type build 
ing that houses the hundreds of machines 
that 


mailing of materials, 


process membership, dues, and the 
As I the 


these human-like gadgets that 


stood in 
midst of 
count members, break down state lists, and 
address letters and magazines, I realized 
that here is a great national movement 

(50 thousand members all working to bet- 
ter the education of our youth. It was a 
staggering realization of the immensity 
of the NEA and state association team. 


Interview 


In an interview with Dr. William G, 
Carr, the NEA’s scholarly Executive See- 
retary, | learned the facts of the national 
picture. He explained the approaching 
crises, Which necessitate the Federal Gov- 


ernment sharing in the mounting costs of 


20 


AEA Executive Secretary 
Describes Visit lo NEA 











schools. Ile illustrated vividly the fright- 
ening need for more classrooms and teach- 
the Facts 


backed up each statement. 


ers over nation. and figures 


At the Defense Commission Offices Dr. 
Richard B, 


viewed with me the running battle of the 


Kennan, its Executive, re- 
NEA and the critics of public education. 
Ile posted me on the status of the cireu- 
lation and use of the Freeman book advo 
cating a cut-rate philosophy of meeting 
future school expenses, the exaggerated in 
roads of the AFT, and the other trouble 
shooting aspects of his work. 
Legislation 

L spent afternoon with Dr. James 


MeCaskill, and his apt staff, on NEA Work 
in Federal legislation. 


an 
I’ve heard it said 
that the NEA is just semieffective in this 
area. But, here, I heard the facts! Las: 
session of Congress, for instance, the NEA 
contacts on “the hill” accomplished the 
following: 

Mduea 


National Defense 


(when it seemed doomed to 


the 
Bill 
die in committee) ; 


Passed 


tion 


Brought about the new Treasury re- 
gulation permitting income tax de- 
ductions for certain summer work in 
education ; 
Sponsored statutes for continued 
Federal building funds for impacted 
areas, reduced postal rates for edu- 
cation materials, establishing grants 
for teaching the mentally retarded, 
PL 931 for foreign American educa- 
tion workshops, increases in library 
grants to states from 5 to 6 million, 
coutinuing the Federal vocation ed- 
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ucation program, International edu- 
cation program, and a $1,786,000 in- 
crease for the US Office of Education. 
The NEA recently established an office 

near the Capital building and Congres- 


sional Offices for a closer contact in times 


of legislative crisis. Not only has it spon- 


the 
“carried a big stick” for 
Last 


sored education 


NEA 


negative legislation. 


worthy easures, 


has also 
year, as an ex- 
ample, it sounded a “storm warning” to 
state and local associations of the progress 
bill that 


Forest lease funds now coming to schools. 


of a would have diminished US 
(The AEA had a small part in the homi 
cide of this legislation in that upon a re- 
quest from the NEA, we asked Congress 
man Stewart Udall, Arizona, to object to 
the legislation and it was thus removed 
from the consent calendar without hope 
of a rule for its consideration. Here is 
an excellent example of the type of NEA- 
AEA teamwork we hope to increase in the 


future. ) 


Official Poll 


Not only has the legislative efforts of 
our national organization been successful 
in bills passed, but it has achieved pres- 
tige as an acceptable and model national 
lobby. In an official poll, the NEA was re- 
cently listed third in effectiveness, al 
though it was seventeenth tn funds spent 
(Needless to the 
1959 objective is passage of some type of 


‘ 
Share 


in lobby activity. say, 


Federal legislation for buildings 
and salaries along the lines of the Murray 


Metealft formula.) 


Public 
Relations just in time to hear about and 
review the 
the NEA and 
LETTER”, a 
cation. 

With the Roy Wilson’s 
staff, and in particular Norman Hearn, 1 
the 


I arrived at Press, Radio, and 
TV service of 


“AIR 


edu 


new radio and 


state associations, 
brief on 


weekly news 


members of 


was briefed as to many services in 
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bolster 
Also, | 
listed many phases of their work that will 


that NEA conducts to 
publicity for schools. 


this field 
national 


be helpful to the AEA. These services can 
be called upon by a simple telegram (and 
we are doing it on every hand). 

As I made my way from office to office 
and talked with persons of skill in thei 
fields, I knew I was getting the facts. 
the 
ending stream of NEA printed materials, 


In Publications, I reviewed never: 
some before the ink was hardly dry. | 
met tall, affable Dr. 


heads the Lay Relations Division. 


Glenn E. Snow, who 
From 
this capable former college president, I 
learned of the many pronged effort of the 
NEA to work with other groups and or- 
ganizations. [| heard numerous techniques 
that will surely work on the state level. 

Another highlight of my visit was my 
conference with Dr. Hilda Maehling, who 
heads the Professional Development and 
Welfare With great detail she 
outlined to me the ideal aspects of a state 


program. 


association’s work in teacher welfare, 


warned me of certain “pitfalls”, and made 
concrete suggestions based upon her visit< 
to Arizona. 

As time grew short, | made rapid-fir 
visits to other ofices 


School 


Higher Edueation, 
De- 
velopment, Audio-Visual Instruction, Phy- 


Administration, Curriculum 


sical Edueation and Recreation, Class- 
room Teachers, Research, Special Eduea- 


tion, and others. 


Inspiration 

It was an inspiring and fruitful ex- 
perience—this five day visit to the “hub” 
of American Education. I am grateful to 
Dr. Carr and the NEA for the invitation 
the 


and comprehensive visit to all of 


of the NEA. 


I got the facts. 


“nerve centers” 


I only hope I can document and use 
them in service to the AEA and education 
in Arizona. 





Attit ude rem page &)  °! degeneracy and decay; but no man who 

is correctly informed as to the past, will 
or anxiety about the future.” None of us — ye disposed to take a morose or despond 
should be misled by such thinking. Each jng view of the present”, and we might add 
of us whatever we may teach or do in the the future. We should fight degeneracs 
field of education have a direct influence and decay but not be frightened by it. 
on the thinking and attitudes developed Let’s not lead our students to believe 
- students . 
ry our students. that man is rushing toward total distrue 


Man has always made blunders and mis- tion and that nothing can be done to pre- 


takes throughout history or else how vent it, but rather help our students devel 
would he have ever made so much progress op an understanding of what the possi- 
in the past or will in the future. bilities for man are and what he as an 
The world or perhaps we should say the jndividual can do to bring about the best 
universe is filled with many new frontiers of these possibilities. 
to be explored and conquered. The chal We should not lose sight for one moment 
lenge to man’s thinking and ingenuity is that ours is the responsibility for imple- 
just as great if not greater today than in jenting our students with the truths and 
all history. values which may serve them as a criteria 
Man Is Not Rushing To Destruction for meeting life’s many problems and 
This brings to mind the following; Challenges. 
“Those who compare the age in which We are builders of the present and the 
their lot has fallen with a golden age’ future. Our attitudes and thinking should 


Which exists only in imagination, may talk Turn to page 27 





Your Association Insurance Agency 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


on sound insurance protection with the 


vv FAMILY SERVICE 
exclusive AUTO POLICY 


FEATURING: 
* Safe Driving Seniority 
Rating on Collision 
* Automatic Increase of 
Public Liability Coverage 


Underwritten by 
Civil Service Employees 
Insurance Company 


Sponsored by 
Arizona Education Ass’n. 


3636 No. Fifteenth Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Delinquent 


(from page 9) 


definition. It is difficult on the continuum 
of behavior — misbehavior — delinquency 
to draw a line between mischief and delin- 
quency. The difference may only reflect 
a difference in the irritability level or the 
tolerance level of the authority figure. 
Ilence, delinquency trends—-up or down— 
may reflect a shift in the “get-tough” 
policy in dealing with young offenders, 
rather than in any real increase or de- 
crease in the incidence of delinquent be- 


havior. 


With the behavioral deviates more than 
with handicapped children, there is a 
heavy  social-environmental-cultural in 
volvement. Even when the delinquent act 
is conceived as an interaction between the 
factors under the skin with factors in the 
environment, the tendency has been to 
over-elmphasize the variables in the per- 
sonal make-up, and to overlook the cultur- 
al forees that act as powerful determin- 


ants of behavior and misbehavior. 


The community will face its responsi- 
bility to delinquent children only when it 
sets up systematic techniques to uncover 
these children at an early date, to study 
and diagnose their needs, and to utilize 
all the community’s resources in helping 
and treating them. This should not be a 
hit-or-miss business. It must be a system- 
atie and scientific search for vulnerable 
children and for children who need help. 
This must be followed by a program 9f 
aid in which ali the professional personnel 
in the community take a positive point of 
view, and combine, through effective team- 
work, to help the individual deviate child. 
Only when such help is forthcoming to all 
deviate children, including the delinquent, 
can we truly say that we have achieved 


universal education in the United States. 
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TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the Territory 
f Guam starting August 24, 1959, are invited 
> apply immediately. Enrollment approximate- 
ly 13,500 in the public school system, which 
includes a two-year college. Two high schools. 
Teaching positions open at all levels. Several 
penings in supervision and in administration. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's degree and 
valid teaching certificate in subjects or grades 
you wish to teach. Preference given to those 
with teaching experience. Higher level posi 
tions require additional education and experi- 
ence. All secondary school teachers must meet 
North-Central requirements. 
CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year contract. 
Furnished housing provided at reasonable 
rates. Transportation to and from place of 
recruitment and shipment of some household 
joods provided at government expense. Pass- 
rt, Navy Clearance, and health certificate 

necessary for entry to Guam. 
ADDED OPPORTUNITY: Employment on Guam 
ffers opportunity for Round-the-World travel 
1t extremely low cost. 
For further information and application forms 
— (Regular U.S. Air Mail) 

Mr. John R. Trace 

Director of Education 

Government of Guam 

Agana, Guam, M.I. 











SUMMER SESSIONS 
ABROAD 1959 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico 
June 29-August 1 


$240 includes tuition, board and room 


VALENCIA, Spain 
June 27-August 18 


Several plans to fit individual require- 
‘ including tuition, board 


ind ROUND 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR O ROPE. July and August 


first class tour visiting 10 countries 
Europe and Mor (Africa). Uni- 
sity credits optional. Conducted by 
Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 

















Standard 
School 

Broadcast 

Schedule 


Moons, Maps and Music Oct. 


PERIOD | 
Afrasia Oct. 
Hellas and Roma Oct. 
Rhinelands Oct. 
Gallia Nov. 
Iberia Nov. 


PERIOD II 
Islam Nov. 
Land of Lions Dec. 
Cathay and Cipangu Dec. 
Fairyland Dec. 
PERIOD II! 
Muscovy Jan. 8 
Scandia Jan. 15 
Carpathia Jan. 22 
Other lessons, dates, and the complete list of 


stations broadcasting the Program are given 
in the Teacher's Manual. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
ws OF CALIFORNIA 








Look «- Hear - Now 
by Dorothea Pellett 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


“People of Venice” (16 min. color or b/w 
Churchill-Wexler Films, 801 N. Seward 
St., Los Angeles 38). The rich backgrouns 
of the magnificent historic “Queen of the 
Adriatic” sets the stage for the work and 
play of an Italian family. Where yvester 
day meets tomorrow, gondolas compete 
with huge diesel boats and _ floating 
“street” markets offer vegetables and fish. 
This film is one of a series interesting from 


junior high to adults. 


Three recently filmed subjects from 
sailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hol- 
lvwood 28, show how people live today in 
Sweden, Norway and Russia. “Swedish 


Family Story” (14 min. color or b/w.) 


Teen-aged boy and girl visit the capital 
city. They tell us of their schools, and take 
in a festival of folk entertainment. “People 
of Norway” (14 min. color or b/w) also 
shows city and farm family activities, 
their ways of earning a livelihood, enjoy- 
ing recreation. “Russian Life Today—In 
side the Soviet Union” (21 min. color or 
b/w) produced in 1958, is a comprehensive 
presentation of pictures of many people, 
not centered about the activities of any 
one family. We are shown inside homes 
of diferent types, in schools, in hospitals, 
in museums ; we see the people working or 
having a holiday in cities, villages, or 
farming communities; we learn what they 
lay own, or sell, or buy in stores and 
markets. This is a factual eye-of-camera 
recording two months’ travel experiences, 
processed and narrated after the three 


visitors returned to their home in U.S. 


For elementary grades, two new films 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica’ Films 
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(1150 Wilmette Ave, Wilmette, Ill.) bring 
the highlanders and the fisherfolk of Scot 
land to add to their list of excellent other- 
lands film exploration. “Roy, Sheep Dog 
of the Scottish Highlands” (18 min. color 
ov b/w tells much of the people and the 
land. Father has his “Children of Scot 
land” (15 min. color or b/w goes to a fish- 
ing village, Crail, on the east coast, with 
the MacDonalds, Young lan and his friend 
Jim watch the fishing fleet arrive and un- 
load. 


“Treasures of the Earth” (11 min. color 
or b/w, Churehill-Wexler Films) newest 
in the films for elementary grades corre 
lated with the Heath Science texts, dis- 
covered paydirt in coal and oil and in ex- 
plaining how they happened to be. Ex- 
plains the long-ago trapping the sun’s 
energy stored in plants and pressing de- 
posits into coal, and how oil was formed 
and trapped in the sands and folds deep 
in the earth. 


“The Moon and How It Affects Us” (11 
min. color or b/w, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg. Chieago 1) must still be presented 
by telescopic views and animated draw- 
ings, done excellently in this film to ex 
plain basic facts known about the moon, 
satisfying the curiosity of the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high questioners. 


A last-minute Christmas inspiration for 
the younger-than-ten years old, as a gift 
to share with the class at school, is the 
purchase of a new filmstrip, “A Puppy 
For Christmas” from Society for Visual 
Edueation, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. Costs about as much as a well 
illustrated book. 





Have you called 
your ABA Head 
quarters to see what 


films are available there? 
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oOvse 
TO MAKE FOR CHRISTMAS 
for tree ornaments and little 
gifts. 1-Fold 4%x 7" cardboard 
in two. 2-On this draw 
outline of a rocking horse. 
3-Cut out around edges 
except at X and Y (see photo 
new HomlZOng above). 
we hope proves helpful 4-Color 
oe with crayons 
or paint. Glue on 
sequins or bright 
paper for dec- 
oration. S-Tie 
on package of 


= Wrigley’s Spearmint. 


\Q°This makes it a gift. 


— delicious 
flavor and 
smooth chewing of 
Wrigley's Spearmint helps 
ease tension. Try it tonight. 





Sheaf And Bind 


home 


must 


(1) 


(from page 19) 


owners may harvest, we teachers 


sheaf and bind. 


We must learn the details of the 


ALPS bill. 


We must meet with ALPS speak 
ers, community, civie, and church 
groups. 

We 


our legislatures now before the Leg 


must interrogate and inform 


islature convenes in January. 


We must publicize what the Mini 
Essentials bill 
district. It will 


“90; 
IZ% 


do for 
aid 91% of 
of the 


mum will 
our 
the 


owners of our state. 


students, home 


We must be equally informed about 


other good legislation. 


ve sow, so shall ye reap. 


Jan. 








Arithmetic Program 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


SECOND EDITION 


Primer through Grade 8 


The Row-Peterson 
understanding 


, ‘ 
) I 


Row, Peterson and Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Our (over ‘Picture 


“If IT watch I may see Santa” thinks the 
little chap on our cover. This captivating 
little fellow with nose against the window 


Jeffrey Poage, giandson of our 


patie Is 


bookkceper, Mrs, Pauline Poage. 


CALENDAR 


10—AEKA Presidents Meeting, Phoe- 


nix 
Feb. 


quarters Building of 


8-10 lead 


Kduea 


for 
National 


Dedication Days 


tion Association 


Feb. 13-14—AAAVED State Convention 


Feb. 14-18 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 


American Association of 

Feb. 20-21 Annual Spring Conference, 
A.S.U., Tempe 

Feb. 28—AEA Dept. of Classroom Teach 
ers Annual Meeting 

Feb. 28-Mareh 4— Dept of 


School Principals, Los Angeles 


Elementary 


March 6-7-8—DKG Convention, Yuma 
March 6-7-8 


Teachers Conference, Salt Lake 


Southwest Region Classroom 


Mar. 20-21—FTA Convention 


Mareh 29—April 3--ACEI Study Confer 


ence, St. Louis, Mo. 


April—Teaching Career Month 


April 10-11—AEA Delegate Assembly 


April 12-18—National Library Week 


June 28-July 3— NEA Convention, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 6-7 Convention, 


Tueson. 


AEA Statewide 
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Attitude 


(from page 22) 


be that of true craftsmen. The following 
poem whose author is unknown to me best 


sums up what our attitudes should be: 


“T watched them tearing a building down, 

A gang of men in a busy town; 

With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell 

They swung the beam and the side walls 
fell. 

I asked the foreman, Are these men skilled, 

And the kind of 
build? 


He laughed and said, Why no, indeed, 


men you would hire to 


Just common labor is all I need. 

Then I asked myself as I went on my way, 
What part of the game of life do I play, 
Am I shaping my life in a well made plan, 
Am I doing the very best that I can, 

Or am I a wrecker who walks the town 
Content with the lot of tearing down?” 


YOURS - - - 
for the asking 


The material listed below is intended 
only for teachers or other adults who work 
with children. Our advertisers prefer not 
to send these particular items to children. 
Use the coupon in each issue as quickly as 
possible to keep up to date with the new- 


est material now awaiting your request. 


0. Special Agent—A 16-page cartoon 
Railroad Po- 


lice activities in protecting lives and prop- 


(comic-style) narrative on 
erty, and promoting safety. Thirty copies 
per teacher, with one Study Plan. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 


30. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. Written especially for the use of 
principals, guidance counselors, coaches 
and teachers. A source book of ideas and 
tailor- 
making the military guidance program in 


suggestions which will assist in 
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the light of students’ needs and local re- 
sources. (Department of the Army) 

dl. Leathercraft Catalog. 
catalog of materials, equipment and aids 


A %6-page 


used in the making of purses, bill-folds, 
belts and other personal and household 
products. (Tandy Leather Company) 


63. Brochure gives the itineraries of 
four 12-country tours to Enrope for the 
summer of 1959. It has 20 pages and is 
well illustrated. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 


5. Facts about writing short para- 


graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
1). Folkways Chis 
published in the Spring of 1958 features 


Records. catalog 
the world’s largest collection of authentic 
folk musie on Longplay Records. The al- 
phabetical listing of language groups from 
the ethnic and international libraries of 
Folkways Records & Service Corp., runs 
from Acadia to Zuni. (Folkways Records) 


60. Folders on Summer Sessions at 


Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, 
and itineraries of Tours of Europe for 
1959, University of San Francisco. (Dr. 


Carlos G. Sanchez) 





USE THIS COUPON 


(Available in school year of 1958-59 only.) 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers 
circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 
closed for each number circled. 


63. 5. 31. 30. 40. 50. - 


4c is en- 


60. 
Name. 
Subject _Grade 
School Name_____ 

School Street Address___ 
ee , Arizona 
Co 


Available only in the United States of Am. 


Enrollment: Boys 














Knowledge 


(from page 7) 


that little 


themselves. 


has relevance to life outside 


One necessary experience on the path- 
way to a mature felicity and to a full- 
grown individuality is full acknowledg 
ment of our utter and unutterable depend 
ence upon nature and all that it contains, 
and upon each other. Acknowledgment of 
this in one’s marrow 


very gives rise to 


wonder, awe, reverence, gratitude, and 


hope. Individuality emerges as an ideal 
only after one has acquired conscience, 
character, and the habits of consideration 
and An philo- 
sophy that encourages such individuality 


seriousness. educational 


¢{ MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 


the * , 
Western way..-\- 


H 


AT YOUR FAVORITE NEWSSTAND 


and the creativeness it engenders is to me 
a proper one for America, but one that 
ignores this or misinterprets it can do 
infinite harm. 

What 
educational system devoted single-mind- 
edly to the acquisition of knowledge is not 
enough. It is my hope that we will incor 
porate the best of the extremes now being 
offered and will not only liberate the mind 
of man but also broaden and deepen his 
sense of humanity and humility. From 
absorption with self he will move upward 
to absorption with selflessness, thus af- 


I have been saying is that an 


fording some measure of promise that the 
world of the future will be a better, more 
peaceful one. 


This year, make YOUR 
Christmas card the fabu- 
lous, all-full-color Decem- 
ber ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 

. and be sure to wrap a 
Christmas issue in every 
out-of-state gift package. 


“= ARIZONA 


HIGHWAYS 
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CHECK THESE OPPORTUNITIES 


at our SUMMER INSTITUTE 


for 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


Under the Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Tentative Dates June 22 to Aug. 15, 1959 
8 Weeks 


The National Science Foundation has given a $60,000 grant to Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff to finance this Summer Institute and to provide 
substantial stipends for approved teacher applicants. 


Course work will be in the fields of Biological Science, Physical Science, 
and Mathematics. 


Undergraduate or Graduate Credit may be earned, up to Eight Semester 
Hours. 


sends available to applicants are as follows: 


. $75 per week or $600 for the 8-week session for each ap- 
proved applicant. 


. $15 per week or $120 for the 8-week session for each de- 
pendent: limited to 4 dependents. 


c. 4c per mile travel allowance; $80 maximum. 
Applications for stipends should be postmarked not later Feb. 16, 1959. 
Those sslected to receive stipends will be notified by March 16. 


Selected recipients should accept or reject by April 1 


For Application Forms, write to: 


. Agnes M. Allen, Director of Institute 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


Flagstaff, Arizona 











Arizona 


Education 


Association 


offers you 


INSURANCE 
Life 
Hospitalization 
Surgery 
Income Protection 
Automobile 
Liability 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
DEFENSE 

SALARY STUDIES 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
FIELD SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
LEADERSHIP 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
FUTURE TEACHER CHAPTERS 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
PROGRESS 


@ CONVENTIONS 
@ PUBLICATIONS 


Arizona Teacher 
Newsletter 
Memorandums 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
RETIREMENT 


RESEARCH 
COUNSELING 


LEGISLATION ON 
School Finance 
Public Lands 
Teacher Exchange 
Retirement 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
CONFERENCE FACILITIES 
TENURE 

CREDIT UNION ADVICE 
LEGAL SERVICE 





